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IMPROVEMENT IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS THROUGHOUT 
THE SCHOOL YEAR 


functions h 


in school subjects have 
and selective functions, Thorndike pertinently 


liscussing improvement in information: 


vorthy commentary on the newness of 
hat nobody has yet measured thi 


‘ child in learning any school subject 

onth, or in learning any of the informational subjects 
week.”"! Standardized tests which might be used for 
ement are now available in most of the jects of 
school curriculum and in some secondary subjects 


y they have been administered in September and Jun 


parisons have been made with norms at the beginning 


the school year. Numerous questions arise that can 
nswered by measurements made at such intervals 

re the amount and rate of progress throughout the year? 
provement, which is practically always found, uniform, 
improvement rapid in the early part of the year with a 
tapering off toward the close, or is the improvement slow 
and more rapid as the year advances? Are there plateaus 
gress curve? How do school subjects vary in improva 
‘th as to nature, amount, and rate of gain, and as to the 
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nthly int nroposed to Mr. L. J. Coubal, 
Afsnnecnta in 19015 +} 
\ 1 ‘ material w ter 
Van Landegend to! tudy of individual di 
measured by Starch’s tests leo 
* 
not bre pr Vice e! 
for rate e in terms of the S1 
for comprehension in ter er 
to of writ 
rated 1) ‘ 
one hundred word we n t 
siving the number wo! 
Ability in addition, subtract 
n were by the C: t 
search Tests, Series B, Forms 1, nd 3, in the 
sixth grades rhe tests, except in arithmetic, wer . 
teachers under vel speciti directions, t princip 
present. The tests in arithmetic were all given by | | 
of the school 
; The results ol the tests appear In Labpies la to 
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results in reading, writing, spelling 
ible for the fourth grade In Figure 
hically the progress for this grade trom 
he standard September and June scores I 


by dashed lines. In these figures the letters 


refer to the months from September to M 


ber scores are available for multiplication 
dashed lines appear in Figures 6 

by a point at the right of each ol 

rves for the other grades show similar t 


e fourth grade only will be used 
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he primary purposes ol this study were (1 
exactly as possible the amount of improvement throu; 
year and in particular to discover the eflects oI expel! 
conditions: (2) to find the typical curve of progress 


one. under such conditions; (3) to compare differences 


progress in different school subjects; and (4) to secure data ¢ 
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regular intervals throughou 
narkable. This fourth grade 
year with scores approximatin; 
he end of the vear the gains exceed 
reading the initial score of 1.5 wor 

standard, whil 

attains 
ion the initial score of 3 words reproduc 


lard considerably, rate ing been sacri 


T 
he first month, while the May score of 


vrain that of the sixth grade In spe lling the Septer 


11.1 words is very close to the standard, while th 


56 7 words is almost that of the fifth grade. In wnt 


itial scores approximate closely the standard June scot 


le. while the final score for rate is that of the nith gr 
for quality midway between those of the fifth and sixth gr 

the four fundamental operations the gains are even m 
Che number of rights runs in addition from 2.3 to 6 


insubtraction from 1.4 to8.0 (standards 1.0t 


» Oto 3.0 
ltiplication from 1.1 to 6.4 (June standard 1 
is 6.2 (standard 1.0). The final s 
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and rights are in all 
grade and in many cases 


When it is borne in 


*) 


poorer puplis 


he standard scores f1 


steworthy 
be noted also that the gain in one 


part by k si 


on it and accounted for in pai 


isis up 


The results of a very large share of the instru Ul 


ide were measured and large gains a 
+ 


re shown In 
drill 


When 
aside and not used again till tne 


it was put 
NO aiteration was made in the work o 
the monthly tests. The regular work of 


to ten minute ¢ 


the increase due to constant 


Nor 1 


involves 1 ive laily exer j ( in 
ntal operations in arithmetic. 
accord with those attained in laborat 


are in rie 
lways shown very great improvement with practice 
dinary 


ental conditions even in traits which in the o1 


of life have been much subject to practice. Labo 
memorizing, for instance, have shown ver 
inder experimental conditions | 
d more or less all their lives and whe 
ive been brought near the limits of in 


contrast is the rate of improvement ordinarily 
ldren as is indicated by the relatively 
r to June in the standard scores 
practical applications of these results sugg 
Would it not be desirable to place a great di 
form of a practice experiment in which the 
‘If at regular intervals by objective method 
and watched his gain or loss from week to 


month? All experiments show that would be ar 
The individual would be com 


periormances 


linary stimulus to effort. 
not with others but with his own past 


hould not a pupil record at intervals how fast he reads, 


h he comprehends and recalls, how well he writes and 
vhere he stands in composition, how many words he 
itely he can 


foreign language, how rapidly and accura 


tic In attempt cases above thi 
f the sixth are above tl 
th grade, mind that sclectio 
ating the in some measure for \ 
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r translate, how long he must study a lesson 
he results of these experiments in one school 
perimental conditions subjected the school 
train and tl! an amount ol improve ment resulted 
that is to my knowledge been reported. 
The rate im provement.—An inspection of tl 
rth gr well as for the other grades shows t 
roughout the year is not one of uniform growtl N 
curve ven ization describes all of the facts, but 
ng slow rise during the first half or two-thirds of 
rapid rise during the last third, fits the facts tok 
lhis curve diflers markedly from the typical learning « 
lIOWS al ipid rise at first, followed by a pe riod of 
low gain. Comparisons with the typical learning cur 
relatively new coordinations are set up, can, of 
irly made since these curves of progress in school 
it segments of larger curves. Whether the typi 
progress In st hool subjec ts is the one found so frequi nt 
records, it will require further experimentation to d 


It will also require further experimentation to determin 
plateau period in the early part of the year is 
It is quite possible that changes in methods and d 


furnishing other stimulations, might bring about greater 


the long pl is 1 


ment earlier in the year. At any rate the facts stand 
sharply, challenge one’s interest, and invite to further 
3. The differences in rate of improvement in the 

ects —The least improvement is in spelling ability; 

in arithwetic, particularly in addition, both in rate and 
These results agree with those of Kirby.* Arithmeti 
tions reduce to a definite number of combinations, whi 
frequently, are easily isolated and made the subject of 
the associations required in spelling occur less frequent 
would show a less rapid improvement. We are jus! 
beginning of the study of such differences as these in s 
jects, the types of learning they represent, and the fa 
conditions of improvement. The nature and rate of impro 
in history and geography differ no doubt in important 
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reading, writing, spelling, 


r study of learning process¢ 


litions, using standardi 


AL DIFFERENCES 
ICATION COMBI 


arithmetic. There 
zed tests as instruments 
Such tests have furnished a vatua ins of 
AND MULT NED GRADE 
t Courtis Standard Research Tests in A . B 
N D J | G | 
| 6 9 1s 17 14 1 ; r 
l 16 15 25 22 () 1 bl 1 
11 10 19 1 4 
5 1? 1¢ 1s 1s ) 
} 11 15 15 1? ? 
9 7 14 15 13 1; 
5 ) 10 14 14 1s ") ce 
i] 1. $8) 10.8) 11 13 23.4 18.6 
] 12 17 21 22 is 9 
7 7 6 S 5 7 16 | 17 10 
3 6 5 7 14 19 14 
6 10 7 1? 1s 10 
5.2 7.4 60 94 9 16.6) 16.8) 1 418. 
0 0 3 } 12 7 10 13 l 1 ‘ 
0 } 5 6 2 10 5 . 10 10 
0 7 5 4 9 6 11 9 
3 2 11 12 9 6 
. 4 3 2 0 } 0) 0 11 6 2? 
ts I\ 1.41 3.2) 3.81 5.0] 5.4) 6.0) 10.8) 10.0 
\verages 64] 8.3} 11.3) 12.1) 10.9) 18.5) 2 15.9 
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pul Dot Individual ditierences tend t 
‘ i lé eat \ ew sty ies ‘ 
ive nl irKed Ih improveme! 
OV they hav wn that individual differences tend t 
Ci in to de Cause Will Ol ) 
lata in t study point unmistakably to the sam nclusi 
OPERATIONS GRADE \ 
| ( rt Standard Re rok | 
‘ » 1 
| 14 15 l 5 
11 il 11 l 
\ [11 11.5) 13.5) 1 17.3) 22.0) 21.0) 30.3) 3 
Thort E. | tal p y, briefer cour \ 


was made ol individual aiterence n 
rT | it i s1xt (it | ls I i Sil 
was cured bv 
in each of the four fund tal operation 
e the score 1s the im tne 
multiplication s the work ll 
1 
Dec The twenty pupils ol 
int juartiles on the Is oO at | 
[I-IV give 1 individual group and class scores | 
nd the ross gains thr oh the I 
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lhe problem ot measuring iccurately the amount 
I Wi p>! nad especially the compaf.is 
' rving initial and tinal ethciency scores in 
in. is | t with difficulties ais has bes 
t it While it is theretore impossible to stat 
or detinits imounts ant tes ol In DY e1tnel 
percentile method, an inspection o tables 
ratiol method of interpretation the scriptural | 
hath | be given olds Phose with the 
| ‘ na oain Mm ¢ | 
I have the n 1 gal 
ly Thy Is per! Ds 1! ited exp! 
fer wiatinr from the races ] 
il isive give 1 e facts tor the three grades 
; O45 } 
r OUP DEVIATIONS FROM CLASS AV 
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D | I 
VEVIATIONS I LASS AV 
1) | \ 
As 
rhorndike, E. L., J learning, 1915, py 
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the school Veal 


factors and conditions qv 


Che great effect of placing work under expr 


O interest al 1 etiort 1s an 
for rvisor\ purposes in diagn 


ly cle ar. 


SUBJECTS 
t that Group I in each case deviates farther and 
-erage with each succeeding mont! while 
ith and Groups I] in the fifth and sixth grad 
farther hel t he veraut Lhe ory 
1 rked HoOsitive celer tion while the | Wes 
sc with equally I arked ne tive accele! | n il 
to the class average lhe result is that while Group I\ 
race ittains the standard score ot the gt 
score of the fourth grade in June att i? 
tandard eighth grad The range ot riation 1 
th and sixth grades is similar! t—far be 
tandards published 
- is but a beginning in an Important probien 
re accuratel\ than we | ive hithert » the 7 rece of 
Progress is determined | 
er of | of which need to b 
tudied. 
itions as a st sl 
trated Its value sis 
cation is equal iii! 
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Wa 


Oo In conversation with the sup 


orty thousand popul 
i lucational t 


} 
| 


oing any better in 
did before 
is incident represents the 


andardized test 


hey do not cause | 
LV¢ thought of educ iti 
use for their own e1 
tudiences at teachers’ 
inks have been construc 
because such charts 
much attention 
are not playthings; neither are tl 
not their function to increase the 
designed to yield information in 
he abilities of pupils. Only as this inf 
interpreted in terms of pupil needs and these 
a basis in planning future instruction, will the t 
abilities 


In the past the major use of educational tests has 


superintendents and principals. Their purpose has | 


cir schools stood in compari 
ra les of other a hools or with 


me cases the tests have been 


96 


4 
ai 
S. 
» Ras f Educatios R weh. Us 
A few years superi: 
! tn isc he was n st 
using tests. that i he le 
e W: using tests, that In fact, he made it a p 
new t t to a few hundred pupus He the 
ignificant statement. He said that he had given the | 
rithmetic tests the year before, and that his teach 
to tind the pupils d a I 
were given than thi 
aii it i 
considerable number of users of sts ; 
sider such tests as teaching devices, and express dissat 
l 
pupils in corresponding g set 
to standard scores. In so usec 
| 
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tests, marking the pape 
steps. In many ins 
hy 


d when the work has not 
ntion of both pupils 


) 


a more detinite ai ind a stro 


Sut. in order to reap the full beneti . the scores obtai 


be i 
in act ord ince 


written to 


olves mort 
OVE 
it certain pupils are 
Doing this is equivalent to a physician’s telling hi 
t his temperature is 103, that his liver is not fun 


yperly, that he has serious indigestion, and that he is 
with a nervous breakdown Clearly this is insu! 
If the physician is to be of service to his patient, he 


rpret these facts in terms of his patient’s needs. Then 


lance with these needs, the physician must prescribe for 


example, tell him to eat no meat or starchy foods, to 


il hours out of doors each day 
before each meal and at bedtime 
rpreting scores of educational test 
necessary to make similar prescri 
lhe scores of the pupils and of 
ur puls “ate, con 


errors, correspond to the temperat { } 


tongue, location of pain, etc., of a path nt Chey are 


q 
id ing the ethcjency of teachers Dhese uses 
t and in th last analysis have as their function tl] 
t of instruction Educational tests, however. mav 
ideed ought to be used directly by teachers 
making more elliective their efforts as instructor 
ive sufficient scientific evidence to show that 1 
or tn Littles Dupuis at appropri 
f this information in planning future teaching wi 
ities Of the pup! e, 1s Import nat 
rn w to use sta dardized tests to} , stu 
we en carried be 1 t 
id teachers may thus h 
ted MU! tials of the school subjec 
ing a mus i needs: 
the instruction 1 with the 
yretation [his article is, therefore. succest a 
f interpreting the scores of a group o pils 
tar 
th 
> ‘ 
tructi 
Con of 
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ym ptoms; and it Is 
Besides saying t 
in silent reading is 
the pupils 
18 percent are up to or al 


class needs to 


meaning of words 
statement that certain pu 
‘sht to be promoted to the next 


i> 


‘t continue to study silent reading, 


the time thus saved in the study of arithm 
nt classes as a ole have different ne 
rs of a class have a great variety « 
lhe first step, however, in interpreting the scores ol! 
O ascertain the needs that are common to the class 
or to large groups within the class 
in individual interpretation of the scores of th 
extremes of the group, particularly of those cor yiCUL 
standard. At present, we do not have sufficient scient 
mation to permit us to formulate complete state 
pupil needs which are indicated by the various cot 
symptoms In the absence of such formulatior 
helpful to outline a general procedure which may be 
interpreting the scores of a class after they have been 
on the class record sheet. In order that the subject 
concrete as possible, it will be stated in terms 0! 
Standard Research Tests, Series B. However, Or 
adapt the general plan to any other test. 
In a rough way we may group the great variety 0! 
tions of scores of classes under six cases as follows 
Case 1. Class medians below standard in bot! 
accuracy. 
Case 2. Class medians for rate below standard v 
factory or high accuracy medians. 
Case 3. Class medians for accuracy below stan 
satisfactory or high rate medians. 


ttere 


Case 4. Scores of members of the class widely scatt' 


the re ol re 
tan un si 
clas the 1 
ind tandar 
fourt above st 
we should add that as a whole the Ee ve less 
to oral reading. that it needs to devote a practice pen 
minutes a day to the snuen reading ics 
and that cert in specified pupils need to give sp i 
to ac terpretat 
includ ho made 
scores OUs grade, or t 
need 1 i but that the 
al 
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Irregular development; cla 
hove standard with cla 
tly below standar 
Class medians 
ve standard with 
ticular class may exhibit 
example 


w standalt 


appropriate. 


igate these needs first 


‘class in question 


‘n below 


investigate this possibilit: 
hat pupils are below 
and evidence on this 
of general in 
- of an unusual course of study, ar 
ticular course with a number of successft 
Stull other « auses may be responsible to 
he condition; but inefficient teaching 
Cause 
tion may be inefhcient with respect to dril 


should be devoted to it, but it is m« ike] 


ly devoted to 1t should be used mort effectively Drill 


to be organized so that eve ry linute is used by every 
iny teachers waste time by allowing some pupils to be 
are occupied. When pupils are working examples 
some teachers dictate one example at a time and 


» the work until the slowest pupil ha 


rd, 


it pupils who work rapidly are idl 
[t is easy to carry on drill work in such a w 


kind will not occur In the case just mentione 


99 
5 SS 1n one test up 
medians in another test 
and at Iracy Ip t 
ial scores grouped 
certain combinati 
dian rate in a test , 
may be belc(Md with a satisfactory or his 
ian and at the same time the scores of the met 
Ss may be widely, scattered Such a clas wou 
is coming under both Case 2 ar Case 4 
( I these Cast it is possible to list certain probablk 
ai 
hese needs may not apply to a given class but 
m will almost certainly bei In general, it 
table to invest I, sand determine 
case are civil 
is probably a case of inefficient teaching. | 
there may be some other explanation of the low mediat 
For 
‘ 
all | 
or les 
‘ f most 
{ 
Instr rhap 
tin | thy 
\] 
large part of 
y that loss 


ti 4 ti will be rreatly re ced 1 seve} 
na tl WOT 
pure nik il work ¢ 
el ex nation. Ag 
be t the ilure ol e teacher t 
r tant The need 1 be increas 
| the t I ill 
Idition 
( | ro le ne 
in ( ( l 
( yords, it Is lil hat the t r | 
ficient emphasis upon the rate ol vor] \ 
fo elimination of time-consuming methods « 
e of an elaborate phraseology in pertormin 
For example, pupils ma} be required to name ¢ ’ 
dieit in adding a column ot hgur instead of nat 
partial sums In some cases slow work ts due to t 
pupils to concentrate attention upon the task. | 
circumstances they should be trained in giving conti 
undivided attention to the task assigned his inclu 
other things. the need for securing a stronger motive 
Case 3 \ low median score in accuracy may be 


fact that. in working under the timed conditions « 


mils become excited and that in attempting to 
ples they become careless. When this 


i} 


the test should be repeated; and it is likely that on 


t 
trial. the median tor accuracy will be much higher. I 
the condition persists, the pupils should have 


drills under the conditions of the test and should thu 
ssume the proper attitude toward the test. It may b 
d is even more fundamental. There are man) dit 

g., in addition. P 


examples in a given operation-—e 


rned to do some types without having 
others. For example, they may be able to add short 
without being able to add long columns because of the 


nan of attention required. It may be that the pupl 


been given instruction upon the particular type 


i 
ma 


low nee¢ 


Cort are 


Che Courtis Standard Research Tests 


he four fundame 


irregularities between t ntal oy 


int 
will reveal irregularities 
within the same operation 
class Is 
it conditions 
This, however, may not be 


needs are (1) promotion to the 
tunity 


subject and more to others, 
The mee ting of these needs 


‘ 


d topics. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
scattered, the probable need is for individu 
.. The form of this instruction will depend upon tl 
eeds of t individual pu in analysis of tl 
e ol pupil 1 equired in ora to Know his particular 
In genera tne Hable needs of individu are 
5 ti rrobable needs of a Phe conditions o \T 
Case 4 may often be met by promoting certain pupils t 
r grade and demoting others to a lower grade, provided 
| organization of the school will permit such action 
innot be gone, the teacner must devise some to 
ich pupli that instruction whicn Cl 
exer es sucn as the Courti Standard i 
ASSISt IN Malvlauai 
| levy cle velopment YY) as le ‘ fact 
number of adiherent Ol examptk 
ao | rn to ao certain t es WILROUT earning Oo Go 
r 1 with anything like the same rate and accura 
\\ irregular development is found to exist, the need is for a 
tution of emphasis In the instruction. Clearly, types { 
scores are MEH to be given more emphasis whi 
in. Serics ca 
eratiol 
“il 
lg e pup! 
t pr bal lece 
to this to take 
1\ 
rtis Standard Practice Tests in Arithmeti published by t Wor 
Yonke n-Hudson, N Yor ire priact test t 
‘ ith whole ymbers ‘ net 
i sson card for a class of fift pul binet 2 et tr 2 
r tor a class of twenty), a student’s r rd id j it rs 
manual, ar t her’s record \ specimen set n be obtained from the | 
rs ior dollar 
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iction ort now ready to 
) re | n l pretation 
| mnstructlo 
\\ Lit Li) ) ( i TO 
| 1 1130 ) 
las 1th pret id snouid 
( wn ) Like core ( lu ) ) 
} 
{ ina \ sco 
‘ 
I i ry) Ividuai I! 
nece to me! it the t 
oOo the score a s whl 1\ 
ances of the pupts In An analysis ot thes 


especially where there Is any uncertainty about t 
pupils. A score revi is nothing as to what was lacking 


mental processes of the pupil, but an analysts of Nis 


1 the defect and 
reveal the detect alk corrective 1n ction 
this analvsis, it will helpful to classif 
pupil has made [n multiplication, the error m 

] ition of pla ing pat ia) lu ts 


have him “express orally his mental processes.” When 
detailed studies of the peritormances of pupils have 
significant facts have been revealed. This kind of stu 
uch time. but the time is profitably employ: d 
Although interpretation cannot be reduced to a! 
hasis. it is believed that the general procedure just 
helpful as a beginning and will lead naturally to the 1 
inalvses without which accurate individual adjustment! 


be made Che fundamental thing for the teacher to 


mind is the principle that only when we interpret th \ 


tr 


a test in terms of pupil needs and modify instruct! 
those needs will educational tests fulfill their function 


i 
In addition, and to al t in 
juently ImMpossl rit io a ermine the nature ot the 
} 1) rye thi he works 
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INFORMAL TESTS OF READING 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


liscussion, relate to 

her or supervisor 

yf securing ac ‘ate records concerning the accom 
sof pupils. They differ from standardized tests in that 


t so carefully organized, they have not been given t 


er of pupils under similar conditions, and there are 


an be used as a basis for comparison. It is 


once that such tests have serious limitations as con- 

» elaborate types ol standardized tests. In 

nding ‘ir use in this discussion it is not intended to 
they take the place of standardized tests. It is in 


on the other hand to show that informal tests must be 


rently along with standardized tests, if testing is to be 
is and most effective 

in informal test ‘al reading follow in order 

oral reading.—The simplest measure 

the ordinary conditions of class work is probably 

of the rate of oral reading. This record can 

iny ordinary reading exercise as follows: Choose for 

e one or more selections which thg pupils read early in 

Set aside a reading period for a great deal of oral read 

ke no previous assignment. The pupils should read as 

reading lessons without suspecting that their speed 

is being recorded. Have at hand a sufficient quantity 
material so that no two pupils 

teacher will need a reader which can be marked freely 

neil; also a watch with a second hand. When a pupil 

ing, note the exact second at which he reads the first 

selection. Follow the watch carefully, and when 
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\ rd of 
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iis sed, che¢ the wore 
mil te wi ) Let 
of tl 

SSO] en nto ‘ next pup ‘ 
pupl econds becaus« diffi 

nounce the word for him so that he may continue readi 

Be sure t vou mark the follow points fi 

ot the ‘ the part ular pa t re¢ | Vv ear i 

point at w h he began re i] ( e point 

reached at the ¢ yf sixty seco! \ earliest 

1} 
col | e number ol words read DV ¢ 1 durin Lhe 
| 
Count “‘a’ ar the id other rt wor each as ¢ 

sneect which you Willi KCC) ior vou OW ( Do n 

these records Keep them on ik i ie Lil ( 

| ses ol tuture ¢ rison 

This type of ¢ cise should be continu r t 

{ illy a teacher who tries to é 

record tact tor the tirst time finds that she 1s | 

Inaccurate Col dence and sSKill Gevelop very rap 

with practice Continue the measurements of the 

reading intil vou teel coniident that you Can secu’t 
ccurat 

here are three lines of argument which can be adv 


favor of informal tests. In the first place, the number « 
ized tests in reading Is limited At most there are not 
ten which have been care fully standardized Alt] 
tests measure the accomplishments of pupils in severa 
reading ability they do not include, by anv mean 


read 


ignificant phases. Until a more in lusive set o 
been developed, teachers and supervisors will have 
informal tests for their own use, if detailed studies « 
reading are made. Furthermore, only a limited num 


ardized tests which are comparable in dithculty « 


different times during the year. It Is evident, thet 


appear in duplicate or triplicate form. Hence onl 


a 


teachers and supervisors carry on investigation 
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use of standard 
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e, it is necessi 4 

than in the past as a | 

The most significant value whi 
lized and inforn 


hing which is stimulated, and the 


third place. informal tests are give 
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INFORMAL READING 
‘nformal tests must be us t fre nt inte 
more det tiled studies 1 cle 
ests. Unless investigations | ( 
throughout the vear, It 1s ] t 
ion yvelty ( 
tructive effort of t 
ond place the wick inte ‘ 
ittention accurate whi 
e needs pu ‘ 
the past because tl ve proc 
n the basis of opinion St rai 
situation somewhat because thei 
vsis. accurate measuring, careful re 
the basis of facts. In order to provide 
essarv means of securing accurate data 


ry that informal tests be 


+ 
Lest 1S 
wall 


ullnize 


evel ped The teachel who Sc! 
records accurately, becomes m 
ed it lequate proofs, and less wil 
resistanct by accepting blindh tli 
s cannot be secured through t} 
tests They develop gradually 
recording devices in careful stu 


| classroom conditions This 1s « 


use measurements are Of most 


ured in a normal recitation. It1ts 


ing devices are used regular 


; its origin in the fact that standar 
en under somewhat unusual condi! 
this point, however, that a 1 


the extent that it fits into the r 


at the same time gives a ser 
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ore Opec! 


ilt ) 
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| acher©rs 
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| t \ 
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be nce whe! 
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AY irements are t greatest vaiue nen the bring out 
t h are aly present but which are t 


change materially the characte 


instructior \ normal lesson should be plar 


ch the pupils get as much instruction as though no 1 
facts was going on It is because informal tests fit 
’ irement and instruction that their wi 
t this pe 
MM Lil 
WoO pian to purs investigations ot! I 
which informal or standardized tests are used should not 


the fact that teachers need training in securing rec 
is a new type of classroom technic in which tea 
instructed just the same as when a new system of handw1 
introduced. Many supervisors create opposition to 
ing numerous requirements on teachers before t! 
lequately trained to secure records or to understar 
significance [he approach to the measurement i 
was made by Superintendent T. W. Callahan ot Ga 
Illinois, is significant in this connection. He first « 
instructions for simple informal tests of the rate of oral 
\ccording to his plan, the teachers were to secure reco! 
each month during the year 1918-1919. The following 
was used as a record blank on which to show the results 
tests By using both sides of the card, spaces wert 
for each month of the school vear. The reverse of the 
exactly like the face except that the months are different 


| 

| | | 

} 


+} 
for the most part in reading exercises. When asked t 
reco! t rs should be sure first of all that the pr 
; 


ichers were able to 

as a whole and by 

simple and easily ful 
outcomes OI a sel 


rat velop 


viding instruc tion 
he important results which 
ire It paves the way tor 
es ol reading, and for k 
lin cle vices 
D. Waldo, while superintenden 


nized and condat ( 


strate in detail the type of work 


rlv in each classroom In stating the 


tion Mr. Waldo said: ‘‘As supervisor I nat 

ir as it developed through the phoni 

with the work done under the word pl: 
of the higher grades which had start 
ilar system. With notebook in | 


of the individual wor! 


e of comparison. These reco 


1 were based on oral reading 


he comprehension by the 


er than that which could be 
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wil was designated by a letter of the alp! t. Entri 
n the card accordin to the following directi 
s assume that the rd is re the t er t 
OC) degrees to the rl its pr nt siti 
ng on the card, nt mber the spaces II 3 right 
the number of lines read per minut Then { 
mpose. pupil C reads 9 lines and makes 4 mistak« 
‘ numbered 9 place the letter C with a sn | ficure 4 
eT! right hand corner ol the letter 
tests continued roughout t r the t here 
e and more familiar with the m xis of 1 
cance of the measur ent was pl asize 
-e test. When the tabulations tor the year were | 
dividual pupils The re ir 
re lled. One of the most trequ 
iti ies of informal tests of this 1 
teachers HEE an interest in objective records of th 
ol ecessary to add that thi 
expert superviso! will 
to re intensive intelli 
tl iterest in Lhe Linuou 
rl t or the o I re Publi 
| Se which should b red 
the reaso 
ug irallv wat 
thod an 
il and al wit! 
read their 1; 
I endeavored 
n on] wit! I ) 
Karl D. “Tests in reading in 5 nor iv 
5] Janu r 1915 
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childrer 
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ed in terms o entage 
reproduced. and uesuol 
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rhe “me prt excel 
i | Al | and 
1) niel R ne réai 
ts were given te 
meerning the 
] | Variation in reading al 
‘ . 1: . 
rent individuals in th 
rades are much better ne 


4 
\ ) 
reful reading the rate increases but slow 
rrad he increase i 
‘ 
irom e lower to 
id tourtn aif Cs tiie l li 
if development Cspr li In th l I 
| effects of starting the reading wit! pnonl yste! 
\\ | re not evident in the reading ot the upper ¢@t r 
stimulate the work in it e mo! 
reading rate than upon ability to compre \\ 
it ol SUA ts as in ‘ \ | 
\\ = follows 
ra \ j a r 
‘ } ¢ r ol sted 
itive of the true situ the r hk g 
the first step in the aire ) elect 
) 
a. 
reading 
sts} ( \ ( 
t In nil Cl vil 
: reported its of an In 
: fy hman classes oO ine hign s n el 
, ; ling The passat chosen for the test relat 
were en from Loi cht Liter 
‘ils had read int ively minu y Wer 
1, had read re 
what they had fread Phe n 
rmined in terms of the percentage ol the total nu 
whl were reproducet nese re is en \} 
tu the nun er and tVDeS 5 ! \ i 
] ests snowed that tii e who i 
wor owellLln reas ing tests na 
SI Bertha M 
t _N ve wer, 1917. 
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reve le the tact t} it both cood and poor ré iders 
| ne} nd ire issigned the sami amount 
In commenting on 1 injustice of this situation, M 
eal teacher taking too much for granted | 
! il t o bevond his depth. If 
derived ld yw what kind of mind the pu] 
i! i vabilities: then if courses 
ri t Vv ld take care of these \ 
> 
re vit then ETE elr Diiuties 
many pupils would complain, ‘I’m not interested \t 
t] the poor, the indifferent are grouped in th 
AY tt instruction 1s velow what the 
need nd much of it is above the weak pupil 
| ifficultv the English departme 
Sc] the | ersity Chik Classihes 1ts l 
r readers at the beginning of eacl 
kach group is then given assit 
icities Furthermore, the 
ire given training in the rt of etilective siient readll 


rom week t week inforn | tests are given alongs 
which have been selected for pecial ittention 

Four illustrations have been given of the valu 
tests in improving instruction. Work of this type 


nder way in many progressive schools. Many 
vervisors, however, have been somewhat slow 

be tandardized d informal tests as essential 

securing better results Evidence goes to show a 


informal tests are just as essential as books, blackboar 
mentary reading material, et« They supply the teacher 
facts which are necessary in a scientific organization \ 
from day to day 


In most cases a supervisory officer must serve as 


leader in stimulating this type of work. Illustrati 


studies must be presented to teachers. The value ot t! 
tigations must be emphasized. Directions for carrying 


k must be definitely outlined. Progressive teach 
interested and who have ability to organize the wor! 


must be selected for the first studies. The results of 


should be presented to the teachers in order that the; 


Is 
pt 
el! 
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e values to be derived from such st 
The supervisor must 
+} 


} lay 
employed 
lating to the pr! 


ibling scientific reports re 
ation, and for their presentation and 1 


ff No opportunity 


the teaching stat should bs 


r assen 
ider 


cons 
te interest on the part of teachers in making detaile 
It is because informal tests are provil 


heir problems 
uch value in this connection that their use has been 
ecommended in this article 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT PLAN 
PEN MANSHIP PRACTICI 


i 
time nd ¢ V in t 
\ n the waste 1 
‘ 
is 1S ( n ich Is the 
t rades rather tl 
to t f the chi In arithmeti I 
| 
‘ ] ( \ ced Inst! \ 
e cl 1 ter | 
} It thi hj 
e retarded rather than accelerated by hi 
} 
pupl vho does not I \ OW Sit now to he 
i 
how to use the correct mcvement, Is a begun 
vritins regardless oO! the grade in 
nel th ly him 1 i LT 
i! | the only way tor him to advance Is to ] 
inciples until his incorrect habits have give 


often the retardation of a child in writing 


lent 


f interest, to absence of natural ta 
than the real one. Frequently the cause of faih 
cl | himself, but in the course of instruction wh! 
vide him with the kind of subject matter adapt 
rticular stage of progress 
\ few vears after the introduction of the muscular 
into the St Louis Public Schools, we discovered that t 


ie 


centage of good writers among our eighth gra 

what we desired, and that considering the time spent 1 
results were not as good as we had reason to expect 
When muscular movement was adopted, the 


grades were on the same plane as far as skill in this 
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correct fia 
00 js attr 


le three distinct 
ind the poor 


Ls composed Ol pul 


and in daily worl 
Is, but could not apply 
difficult subject matter, or to « 


d not even make ovals with c 


the needs of these three types 
were as varied as would be the needs of 


ot wh 


is fractions, 


invited the principal of the s« hool to witness wit! 


erse condition under which the teachers and pupils 


hat where the teacher was adapting her instruction 


he elementary pupils of he r class. the intermediat: 


| pupils were wasting their time by need 
she was working with the mediocre writers 
er was too easy for the adv: | writers and too 
he elementary writers; lat wher r 


; 


ct matter adapted to th needs of the advance: 
mediocre pupils and the elementary pupils ni 
lerive benefit from the practice but wert 

their errors and establishing bad, rather 


st step toward correcting this unfavorable 


condition was to organize in accorda 


nce 
penmanship, three groups of writers in ’ 
the A, the B, and the C pupils. The pupils « 


for writing practice and each group received instru 
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yncerned: but with the continued use of the plan 
hildren showed more interest in the writing t 
essons was better adapted Added to this was tl 
into all grades ot out ice some WV 
i the same training as our own pt lhe result v 
nd of three or four vears, there were In every ro 
rol 1] ‘ | Ww ters Tne 
‘ocre. 
: correct habits t 
of ulv writing: and 
rect position al 
yr 
Ss a Clas a 
ipils in arithmetic, had advanced as 
traction, others as far (EN sand still others as 
entage 
ently 
‘iy 
ing 
u 
28nd cis 
thei 
n roon 
i inged 


tion on separat 
subject 
e TO! r pial 
practice 
nou y 
Inasmucl 
t rool int 
hour olf the three 
ill the elementar 
pupils to another 
ion 
evid iat once 
nd pupils, and 1 
of tl ipils of « 
i il ‘ 
thy ect 
rool it 
“ita 
nstrators 
From this nu 
expan led until a 
room or tour-Troo 
ind othe rT 
ment can organi 
The three-r 
1] ed lu tT 
oms 1 
co TDs nit | 
1xt rack 
= 
third and tourth 
grades are not in 
Each unit Is 
the units is the s 
Figure 1 show 
? is in Room 2; 
classitying puptl 


while the other two groups st 
hi 1s in some respects an imp! 
it Vi ‘ ul satistact 
I iplis Wi We ‘ 
nd it was therefore abandor 
h tea r had elementar 1 
in her room, it was decided to t 
aca 
rooms would come at the same t 
pupus ol the unit go to one 
ind the advanced pupils to another. | 
nent. and the advantages of the new ] z 
by greater interest on the part of { z 
the verv marked Improveme! 
ch group of the unit 
otion feature suggé 
f f the unit 
when promoted we! 
‘helpers’ in th \ 
Cus Ol 1 three-room Ufil 
t present seventy of oul 
inits in grades from four to eight 
af ‘ +} — 
ire opting 1 S las is the W 
the work 
m in a tweive-room 
+} 
( eration of the unit pian 
net 2 rer sentin nt 1 
rept ntl J event ( 
Rooms 4. 5. ad ¢ renresent 
vwose Unit 2. Rooms 8, and 9, repr 
rades compose Unit 3 Che first 
uded in the unit plan of practice 
lepe! lent of the other units and t 
me that here illustrated and 
s the seating at the time ot org t 
Class 3. in Room 3; Class 4, in R 


Room 1 should be reserved tor t 
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for those who by promotion may 
class (Class 1 
mentary class of Roo 
hea ¢ rn 
fi 
The reason for 


beginning of the term is to per 


highest room at the end of the tern This 


ym promotions. It is indicated in Figure 3 


Uprer INTERMEDIATE 


—— 


Dlassified Pupils 


AFTER THE FIRST PROMOTION 


WY Average 


re taken as an example 


m to the next higher room. 


\ 
\ 
e advanced fror 
Vhen pos ible 1 
| 1 1 smaller tl 
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ol Class IN 
fy 
| HE SEATING OF PUPILS AT THE TIME OF ORGANIZAT 
R 2 | 
j Class 2 Class 3 
Li OURSE LCWER LNTERMEDIATE 
.| 
} 
| 
\ 
IOOO OOO | | 
Z THE SEATING OF PUPIDS 
Room 2 Room 3 
s ] Class 2 Class 3 
L URSE UPPER INTERMEDIATE LOWER INTERMEDIATE 
| 
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+)C 
ot Pupils 
Reate (+) Mandi datoec 
2 shows the seating after the first promotion. Tet 
rc hc of the number promoted fror 
00) 


1 ? ‘ re) 
pen 
writ as tudy pel 
‘ | ‘ ‘ bilit 
p y writing up 
iH LN‘ I 
e)(s 
} 
Exempt Pupils Candidates for Promotior 
average pty aca 
re 0 wws the rooms of the unit alter the thi 


Cl it 


thata second promoti 


f m ea , rT th 
ional ten puplis irom each room to tne ! 
ee , third promotion advances a third 
nd t iow a thi promotion advances a 
pupils in a similar way. This makes thirty exe 


shown in Figure 3 The elementary « 


pupils of the | 


Class 1):are ready to take up advanced penmat 

Now t best write ein Room 1. Class 1 is now in I 
Class 2. in Room 2; Class 3, in Room 3 The roo 

order until the end of the term 


The exempted pup! Room 1, Class 1 


take up advanced practice When the seats of R 
lled, the Exemption Class is formed in Room 3 If tl 
ris¢ it al! it will be four | late in the school r I 

bers of the Exemption Class may then be excused tor f 


ie term. 
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ition existing alter the ext pted DUpLUS 
nractice and certain additional pupils of this 1 
and seated 1n Room 3 1s she ‘ 
en that this plan precludes the ] ibility « 
that oniv those who n altord to ¢ Wi it the 
Lice re exempted trom 
to the varying sizes Ol desks, tWwo-ror Init 
lings of eight rooms or less; tnres unit 
t trom nine to eighteen rooms; tour-roo! init I 
elgnhnteen rooms or n ore 
\ sible the units should be tormed so as to avoid Mak 
for the children to pass from one floor to another 
r of tive rooms, a three-room unit and a LW I 
organized, and ON da of seven 
Lnree-Toonl unit May C 
FIGURE 4 FINAL PLAN OF SEATING 
Roa 4 
Uprer INTERMEDIATE Lower [NTERMEDIATE 
j 
> hs > 
q 
tes for Promotion Vacant Seats 
\) of our principals has commented on th Unit Plan a 
plat ‘ ntageous be ‘ net 
t elementary training in writing a chance t qu g 
( the! to streng CI heir i 
to incre e the r hil vy to write 
est writers, ul intern gled with the poorer el re g 
more attention had been given them | t | g 
4 vor 
ne amou oft su] i all 
the level with their abDuity, thus encou Lor 
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heir etior lt ‘ 

| er t rk btain a place g 
p Ipu nis ere 


As a result of our experience with this new pla: 
interesting facts have come to light. 
he percentage of “failures’”’ is negligible 


le percentage of good writers among thi 


increased and in many cases they equal or excel th 
3 The children are able to complete their forn 
h earlier in the course than formerly. 

The supervision is greatly simplited. Former! 

departmen consisted of seven members: now it has t] 

her's problem of instruction 1 


and she is able to render not only more efficient aid 
ut to render it to a much larger number of pupils 
6. The penmanship is motivated without the aid 
certificates or prizes of any kind 
The principal’s supervision of the writing is 
During the writing period of half an hour he may visit 
nd tind the pupils graded according to their skill in 
§. The unit plan admits of introducing into the advan 
of the unit composition and story writing in which tl 
of correct writing may be made to function. This kind 
furnishes the connecting link between formal writil 


ind daily written work. 
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\PPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN 
EVALUATING THE SUBJECT MATTER O! 
SPELLERS” 


Wore 
ie realization Of Nils 
illy determined lists ot n 


*) 


he 
ibiect m itter 
constructed textbo K 


mand for emphasis on 


ok having its voc: 


used words. It represents a comparison ol 


{§ most commonly used words—a li containi 


usiness and soclal 


used 5 or more times selected tron 361.184 running 


is which composed the contents of 3,7 


ers written bv adults—and the vocabularies of tive widely used 


pW DY 
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nd | 
ection of subject matte This ] sophy bee! 
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enitful than in spelling and the educational theorist can 
i 
th reat satisiaction upon the screntiicalls determined 
t presenting the social need 
nC | Ope nas pecun. tor 
lentil ost commonly used words 
| it influence unth have bet ,incorporated into Lit 
which are used thr ughout the length and breadth ol this 
tr since the textbook has become sut h a dominant torce in 
| | ‘ } 
ot t at it ends to determun¢ 
the thod of instruction Phe 
¢} ] 
the pro then Is the real answer to 
rist’s Pomnt OF View 
nresent studv was undertaken to show the poOssIDMIty 
ating the subject matter of spellers and of scientifically 
ng a book bulary made up of the most 
only Ander 
3.105 
TG 
efatietn ] tabulations utilized im thi article were mad by Frank S 
na th thor is in lebted to him tor t r ‘ r then nm th 
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if ( wan S peli) Book} ) Peirce S Deller 
The \ Ol list Was 5s le te i be¢ ] ( 
t and 1 t nprehensive of all the att pt 
t col ised words and includes very |; 
Avre dP Ists Lhe I t three speller ‘ 
ted ( e the ré widel 1 in the state \\ 
the f h one, be e the preface indicates tl 
researches have been utilized to a con iderable extet 
ontent of the book; the fth one, because it 
s the direct product of tudy « hildre 
vocabularies. In making these comparisons, the sul 


the different spellers was the only factor taken int 


tion —no attention being given to physical features o 
yrovisions for review tions for teache rs, Sugg 


1dation OL words, Or price It is true that a com] 


the books demands that all these factors be given du 
tion but in the selection of a speller it is assumed that 


vocabulary is of primary importance. 
In making the tabulations the words of the Ander 


transcribed onto three by tive inch cards one word 


yn a card—and the cards were arranged alphabet 

nd tiled Word by word, the vocabulary of eac!] 
checked with the words of the Anderson list Ri 
made of the words common to a particular speller and 


of the words that were in the list but not in the particu 
and of those words that were in the particular sp« 


the list Hereafter reference will be made to 


>| 
I 
|) 
these gr 
H W.E. nd privat 
American Book Co., 1909. 2 pt 
2 Peir W. ON Peir beller New York: Ginn & Co., 1912-1 
W n, |. O Verr r. New York. Charles E. Mer 
‘B Sots nd Sherman, F. J lidine speller N Yor N 
i } 
it 
Jor W. I Child n st ne Pierre, S. D.: Cay 
® Ander W. N. The determination pellin 
rr Master's d rtation, University of Iowa, 1917 l 
t iced in | gh’s J pellin ue for er 
rsity of lowa Extension Bulletin, no. 34-36, September 1—O l 
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verlap” HM “‘list only” words, and ‘“‘speller only 
r a word in the list occurred mor e in a 
ook the tact was noted ind in estin f r t int 
ing su Ing! unt It 
nade rt I 
‘nce idv lav int 
the s nd sinc epeul 
the ave no bDearin n t 
s in the different bool 
1€ Po overiap Ol the lst and a particulal 
Oss COMI RISONS O | FIV W 
ANDERS‘ IS] 
I 
Speller Over List 
Word Only Onl List 
Bo Wor W Wor I 
| 
| > 
Q)ver | 
| 
| | | | 
| 2,001 | | 1 | 
| 
5,636 3959 | 1,677 1428 | 
| | 
(5 55 | R73 | | 
: 
| 1 2? 801 1.985 1.120 | }] ( } 
i 
451 
\ 
. 4 532 ? 637 1.895 121 1] 
ires without parentheses in lumns 3, 4, al | ar I 
t noted previously only the gross number o | t 
mount of repetition therein being disregarded. H light u 
the figures of these columns The figures in parent t I 
t me results on the assumption that the repetition in t r or 
me as in the “overlap” word , 


tne ! me oO the speller; the ser 


it j yposed to be used: the 
{ of s in the book: the { 
er ¢ rds: the fifth « ! 
) words « mon to the spell 
i t ist words, L« words in 
ided in the bool tne event 
( t | number of words in the 
s; the last column, t | 
\ list incorporated in the speller 
i | it ] il the nul ber of 
| 5 0 if the percent of t 
ed in the “‘overla column 8) is taken 
1, the relative standing of t! bo ! 
\ st witl 1,985 overlap words re { ] 
cent o e Anderson list; Jones second, with 1,895 
words representing 61.3 percent of the Anderson 
third, with 1,677 “overlap” words representing 54.0 
the Anderson list; Champion fourth, with 1,424 
re $5 Y ( t he An lers lj Pel 
} ) 5.2 
n hi 
lo the practical minded superintendent the al 
on is fair and just lor since the speller determines to 
extent what words will be taught it is logical to insist 


subject matter of that book is best which contains 


n 


] 


umber or percent of the commonly used words 


he Champion, the Peirce, and the Merrill, as shown in « 


H 


re intended for grades m1 to vimt—inclusive; the Ald 


grades I to vil inclusive; and the Jones, for grades 


yws that the books do vary greatly in the total number! 


ncluded—from 2,991 in the Peirce speller to 6,270 in the 


TY 


usive. Consequently one might expect differences 
total number of words in the spellers and more chances 
pping in those books containing the most words. C 
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marisons with other colum! 


the number of word 
Column 7 


hile in the 
Such facts 


d spellers. 

ate the charge it is unfair t 
for grades 11 to vil incl 
rrades, compari 


than these g 
rd lists in the Aldine and 


rades below the third Fron 


yarison it is seen that the J 


in the number and perce 


THE WORD 


OO] 


? 86? 


12 
put in the table show little 
twee! in the book and the amount ay 
pping at in the Aldine and Jones 
“ON ver 40 percent of the total 
ent to show the superiority of these 1 
in mare hoo 
you ive with those 
for ons were made 
rding t the ft nes spellers 
1 for 1 Table Il representing 
ones and Aldine spellers still 
ery high it of the Anderson lists 
overiap Dut tne speier ranks Nnigne 
my] irison Is mace ot the percent of the book total repre 
COMPARISON OF HE FIVE SPELLI 
RSON LIST ON THE BASIS OF ‘i LIST FO 
GRADES TO VIIL INCLUSIVI 
Gi Word Only lap Onl Rey nl 
n Book | Word Wor Incl 
w “Ov Over 
3.8 6,270 4,346 1,424 1,681 
5 87? 1.430 24.2 
3-8 2,207 784 321 6.2 
2,078 27 
5 636 3.959 1.677 1.42% 54.0 
sso 
ne 3 888 2.429 1.459 1.646 10) 17.0 
3.400 1.941 13 
3-8 4.008 2,524 1,454 1,621 37.0 47.7 


CH 
er consid and the | 
cing most com niv used ( 
\ ivided into six part Part | 
e up Ul ve ae 
ith all their re 
l P rl CONSISLS ¢ 
‘ ile LI] 4 
Part IV consists of the &4 
ag ists of 1.661 words ot thet 
e times Part VI consist 
lie hi il those words 11 
as st < 
‘ i i ii 
Im ta torm below 
VARIO 
I 
ii 
“4 
1,001 
6,118 1—5 
hat h part ri 
\ ct lable III shows that eac | 
f times the 
esp the number of words and the number o1 tl 
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, 1 the ne 
in Parts I to V inclusive a 
fand out more pre I nt 
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for Parts I to \ 
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list, contained 24 percent of } 
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ORDING TO NUM! } 
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rt III | Part IV Part \ 
100 100 x0 
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eriority of the Jones and Aldine spellers wher c] 


Anderson list of commonly used wor 


1 more complete ev uation of the books on the 


ction of commonly used w 


+} 


l 
therein comprise. Table VI showing the r 


tings is derived from 1 ible V by multiplying t! 


Part I by 5, ie., the number ol deciles in 


cents for Part II by 2; for Part IIT by 1; tor Part IV by 


rt V by 4. By this system of weig! ting the | 

rts I to V respectively are 500, 200, 100. 100, and 
t score for the five parts t together 950 

total scores as given in column 7 show that the 


be ran} ed as follows: Jones, lirst; Aldine, second; 
Champion, fourth Peirce, fifth 
It should be pointed out that even though the Jones 


first rank according to the weighted scores, the 


Part V.etc. This table merely serves to reem] 


) percent of Part III, 53 percent o! Part IV and 40 per 


vords. the part were Wel 


t 


4 
4 


rrill. 


A 


1} 
speller 


13: 


er has a higher score in three ol the five parts When the 


he 


Le were ranked according to the percent ol the A 


ind 


luded (Table I), the Aldine speller excelled the Jones 


y 


« margin. When the books were ranked on the basis « 


1 + chow that little difference exists between these twos 


make littl 


that superintendents and teachers would 1 


sing either book, so far as spelling vocabulary is | rm 
he whole. this study shows a great range In the size of tl 
vocabulary—from 2,991 words in the Peirce speller to 
270 words in the Champion speller. It also shows the significant 


| 
er excelled by seven-tenths of one percent All of these 


rd lists for grades m1 to viii inclusive lable 11) the Jones 


facts 


far as these books are concerned that little relation exists 


tween mere size of vocabulary and the num 


used words included. For example th 


the J nes speller with 4,532 words contains 61.3 
ist—which fact signifies that the selection of a 
rv is something more than merely collecting s 


I The study also shows that the ratio of the nun 


he Champion 


Tye 


com- 
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70 words contains but 45.9 percent of the Anderson list 
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is to total number of words i 
11 S percent in the Jones speller to 22.7 
In cold facts these figures 
the oO] the \r Is 
time devoted to spelling withi 
upon words nol commonly used Is 3 
heard today that children ne 
etot } le } ait lrey 
ti ex pe ewe ) 
ri 
T ws that the es and Aldine spell 
het onsideri the number or 
st inclu the ratio of the words of tl \ 
total number of words in the book, or the 


h the adopted system of weighting 


position in the Anderson list. Wher 


intended for grades 111 to vim inclusive art 


includes a higher number and percent 
is speller i irpassed by the previously mi 


ll other phases considered 


conclude then that the Jones and Aldin 


are superior to the other three spellers under considerati 


as choice of vocabulary is concerned. This does not m« 


they are superior in other respects, nor does it mean that 


iperior to other spellers on the market today, especi 
hich have just recently come from the press. The sé 


a speller, to be wholly scientific, should take account of 
and all aspects of the different spellers; but this was 


in the present 
and energy; 


but it can safely be predicted that unt 


investigation. Such investigations requu 


ade we shall continue to select books, which cause chi 


pend their time upon words which they will probably n« 


ind we sna 
method 

ot pe ¢ 
} 


I 


mtinue to select books incorporating 


Proper utilization of scientific method in the 


ro 


shed 


1 
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psychological principles and will guarant: 


he realization of the social point of view. 


ier textbooks will hasten the application 
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DUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF THI ILLINOIS 
HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCI 


] } } ‘“anter 
school Conterence whi 


Illinois has taken as its definite task the uniy 


igh school education for the state. Naturally t 
it of such a project calls for the removal of numerot 
the making of important readjustments. Thi 


teps call for much investigation along se 


for the accomplishment ot which a number 
ve been named. These committees ar 

rection of a central committee from thi ( 
Education of the universit 

li s which ittees | ive veen chosen tl 


teadjustments needed in the high school curriculun 


the 4 hools le iding to it 


Existing conditions in the state for the training of tea het 


extle nsion of such tac ilitic 


tinuation or part-time schools—where needed, ot 
icter, and how they are to be provided 
rhe possibilities of the all-year school—1ts it desirable 


ticable for Illinois 
Provisions to be made, other than those now existin lo 
ry attendance; and the extent to which there may b 
for subsidizing families economically incompetent in 
eep their children in school 
rhe need of extending facilities for high-school education 
the organization of community high schools; the defining 
onomical high school, and the problem of transportation 


\t the last session of the conference a seventh committee 
vided for—a committee for the study of the method 
ljusting the curriculum as it affects the economics ol 


tion and the time and sequence elements of the problem 
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if in Vi ( hose 
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} 4) 
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( Ive In ittall 
\ ttee « N. tatems 
4 
1} es | Ty? ser) ry 


or Classification tor our purpost 


| 
The next step, the selection and arrangen 


] 


er ane processes, 18 a tar more complicated 


our common school system with a process of unorgani 
lation of materials, both new and traditional, in a hop 


Like a retail dealer of dry goods and notions who could 
manage a successful “‘clearance”’ sale we have been en 
the shelves and attic of our educational shop with ol 
of-date stuff, much to the disadvantage of any effective 
of the new. Is it not high time that we should take an 
of the ‘‘goods”’ on hand with reference to the needs « 
arranging them in the most advantageous way possib! 
disposing of all non-essential and out-of-date stuff e 
sacrifice if necessary? 

Such a process of weighing and testing will re 
patient work; but there is no other real readjustment 


We shall need to apply mercilessly the tests which a cl 


standing of our educational objectives should make pi N 
might-have-beens or vague possibilities of the futur ; 


remain to mar our work It is evident, then, that tl 
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It ems fitting at this tim » discuss in brief det 
invoived in the way oO! investi lon and researcn in thes 
Nir k § Sanadwick., seems to be a better st | 
ent 
1.2 
prol been going on f1 very bec 
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the t sting process 


lam, acting 


is chairman 


sources f acne! supply but atso 
tenure and preparation for 


1 commiuttee 


. 
ls now 


ry establishment ll boys and 
iges up to and including attendance. 
h 


do not know where or wha yn schools 


i 
rticipate mM must st get ciea;rily 
t fundamental objectives ot school education a 
lle | It will be necessarv, also, 1 t a 
} j } } } sla 
e number of our best qualined teachers be avatlabik 
in this mal inventory 
thir tep in curricuium reconstruction, as alflecting the : 
r I st part, \ t upon the progress ol the s nd 
But there is here a preliminary work to be done whicl 
lov the attention of such a committee until such 
mav be able to act inthy with the committee or 
nt of content of the curriculum his preliminary 
nmittee on method should result in a classification 
f general m« | together with an attempt to 
1 a basis of accomplishment In making su 1 
if be desirable as far as possible to avoid mist ing 
mplication of a princip! it a given time or under < 
e, for an entirely ie principle of metho 
nd study. that of teact 
| con OL ining, W cCica 
i general way in the preliminary repor he com 
Novel The necessity of the situation w 
het remains to De mack now a cCaretul survey 
f determining tl numbe! nd character ot teacher 
ry throug successiu nv plan of readjustment 
ion of high-school education that may result trot 
rst committee In order to do this it is desirable is 
s( curriculum reconstruction, to take Into consla¢ 
e needs ol the elemental scnoo as well as of the high - 
rhis investigation will be conducted under the dire 
Dr. B. R. BuckingHiii™™ for the committee ol 
President Felmley I77/ The study will in 
the their distribu 
{ rv. their work 
thir having in hand the probiem of con 
tion sch facing a difficult problem. We already 
law oO! tatute books providing for the progressive 
DUL WE 
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roximately the number and « ractel 
will mean a caretul survey of t for t 
certaining where there are childre 
n to eighteen—tor wi ther t pr 
igh school avaulable Phe la due ¢ 
1\ near enou to be aval oO 
tting type of instruction which local inter 
int individual inclination seem to require 
tud i this committee also involves the ¢ tt 
high-school organization 1s econom! yu 
n y some way Ol providing for a pi ) ) 
therwise be without high-school advant | t] 
t isportation of pupils living at a dista too ore 
to this committe 
rs, then, that verv complete survey ot the si 
] re ‘ Purp \ COT 
purely educational The great ] 
| t 
Bu ven such eparate study must, 1n so 
to t into consideration many WU not all otf the 1 
the work we have outlined tor our six co itt 
. . . 
t is that the time has come for all of us to consider ou 
» edu ist insistently demand the 
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ing ‘thers because they art ld captive ) 
\ ce dl \\ ere con ned on wit 
etiumes fhe is a sch lar in ic lines but 
saturation point. The mind has crystallized 
\ negativistic attitude toward the new Is on 
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r else as nothing but lj tion of 
the favorite authors of nis outn Phe 
eriority is cultivate | LHe cut hin self o tt 
ers and develops the shut-in personalit) 
1d whether persons I twit! j 
tainment vhich they so time es 
ental intellectual detect Perhaps it 1 
1\ imaginatk 1 that 1 t! ( eC! 
seems to have no tl referenct | 
Vvnin in education | ect 
mn backward 
elief to turn to the educational worker v inst 


on the destruction of the new, just 

tiling sense for the importance ot 
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es a trade test that works. Another in th 


{ministration surveys his own school and ri 
| met in the light of the results, whi 
intendents and principals are inveighir 
of mi irement enthusiasts 
not a plea in behalf of educational sciencs 
will it be turned It ist 
1 in education, whether in the academic or t 
talents along profitable lines. It 
upon the w rker of tl 
( 1 wi the attitude of pu 


The one attitude favors prolonged int 


O r brings premature hardening of the ir 


ALUE OF STANDARDIZED SILENT READIN 


verage silent reading rate of eight 


itely 240 words per minute for continu 


investigation is revealing that this rate n 

by the application of appropriate meth 

ita already secured, it 1s conservative to 

| be increased 25 percent As a matter 
| 

scTVallive tO SaV that It Ce ild be increased 


eading is used as a tool in practically all sub) 


1 school or in college The pupil who is 


ve rate of 300 words per minute has a decide 


il who ts equipped to read only 240 word 
that the pupil who reads more slowly either 


h upon work oT do le Ss WOTK 
Of two pupils who spend an equal number of hours 
work in high school, the one who reads at the rate of 3 


te will accomplish one-fourth more than th 


reads at the rate of 240 words per minute. This w 
in the ¢ e of four years this pupil will do 25 | 


work, which approximates the equivalent of an 


SCnooung 


ticit’, th~e Ei 
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fessional death, not less sure because it may be insidi 
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decade preceding the World War 
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r the advances it 


of school adn 
1 for school buildings, 
nes of schools to meet new needs wert 
profession of school administrati 
ly through the ills and 


an infant profession. 
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‘ta which we have at hand not onl hows that tl 
increased, but also that the degree ompreh 
rially i icreased, perhaps to an eq ext | | 
y may pupils be trained to read more rapl but 
ime they may be trained to re id with incr 
rhus, the pupil who has been tral 
0 words per minute not only will gain . 
during his high-school course, but if his trainu 
right sort. he will actually do a better qualit fy 
ears that the use of a standardized test tor ( 
nd comprehension of pu] ils is one method 
silent reading and the degree ol cor 
rially increased At least. where such t 
nd the results prope rly intemmmeted, these dim | 
y that by usin ading tests systema 
| by pupils completing the high school by 25 percent 
s we have already suggested, su a predictiol Ol 
L1' in view of the facts it han 
fundamental resources ol a state are ' Lin the iliti 
citizens lo develop thes to en 
ed wealth which may accrue t the nation | th 
ise of standard ed tests ol silent r idin ma ! 
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the war | done three things: (1) it has left 
re if s rut | Ir ed 
3) a st of new tional 
‘ 
il Vit IC Kt 
tor higher ethciel tne resuit Is IRCLY 
pment along the lines of inner organization, met] 
re Chis ured after the Civil War; it will oc 
tional era Is upon us Not for tifty vear 
i 
Ol ¢ ition been as fl lid as tney re tod | 
const us self-sea ching ind for at 
itude one will take toward the new problems of « 
i tment 
he period following the Civil War marked a re 
t in educational method based upon philos 
psychology Waves of Hegelianism and H 
wept over the country Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Fr 


idied and debated In the period which has r 
juestions of educational procedure are again comit 


vith the difference that we are now seeking ou 


telligence scales the material with which tne scho 


ted to the same cold analysis as the product 


ry,ormine. Nothing is taken for granted; everything 
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ved [he spirit of educational! research rules thi 
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t much of this scientitic endeavor will be 1 


plied, and that much which is well directed will prov 


ecause Ol the complexities of the proble ms, goes 


ng. We may tind that the conclusions of science no 


the conclusions of the a priori theorist can safely be 


the eves shut here may even arise a new type 


will be entirely unable to think educationally except in 


ro points, frequency curves, probable errors and mean 


vevertheless educational researcn has come to sta\ 
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application—an application in which the teacher occupies thx 
siti 
The a r es t ide that unless the r k and file 
learn t ‘ ge ests, the grading of « ren cording 
i re gel Utoy lrean He idvocates the intr 
r yt ear yurse of three hou $5 per week, or 
St irse ( e teachers for Binet testing He beli ( 
that tea er n service mav learr the Binet proce jure, and in the 
his book he gives helpful directions as to how this may be done. W 
upervision of a p hologist or of a person experienced in 
erpretation of the tests is desirable, it is believed that gross error 
led without su sistance The results of the tests will 1 
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pt ry children, somewhat more with the upper grade and hig 
childre Where time does not permit the use of the entire scale, t] 
iggests abbreviations of it He also recommends the use of 
recently devised group tests which can be given simultaneou 
finitely large mber of children. Group tests do not yield 
results as does the Binet Scale hey should be followed by 
ex tion of children who make exceptional scores. Even the 


the ‘Binet test are not to be taken too literally While errors ar 
small, one must remember that the occasional error is just as se! 
child concernedfas it would be if it occurred more frequi 
interpreting results, re-testing in the case of unusual findings, « 
with the results of educational and physical tests, with teachers’ 
estimates, and with social conditions will prevent mistakes 
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are contrary to common belief, are disclosed. The superior child 
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superiority is shown early in life and is permanent. Yet he is usua 
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lhe case histories of forty-one superior children are given. The 
a vivid, concrete picture of what the superior child is like. Too ft 
they show how utterly these children are misunderstood and ur 


thwarted by their teachers. 
We know no more inspiring reading for teachers than thes 
superior children. They dispel old notions and throw light upon 
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| e DOOK 158 reire h ng ) it peauty ind simpli tv oO! 
ind cure t nt ng with the toy ~ 
cu Lhe re grou ind process« 
occupational ¢ for citizenship, education for 
efficiency. education for leisure occupations, and education fot 
. In the first sectio! the grou! iwork tor treatment of tive rer y 
lL Intl ection a valuable distinction is made betwe 
gained | indirected study o1 the pla level and that obtaine 
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Bowman and Trilling s Informational and Reasoning Tests in Textiles and Clothing 
These tests have been constructed Leona F. Bowman and Mabe I 
the University Chicago and will be described in a for g 
Supplementary Edu onographs published by the Schoo 
University of Chicago.’ 
Murdock’s Scale for Measuring Certain Elements in Hand Sewing. 
Publisher: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
New York City 
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; deriving milar to that used in Thorndike’s Handwriting S$ 
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This monograph is devoted to a description of the tests and an inalys 
Ruge’s Scale for Measuring Freehand Lettering for Use in Secondary Schools and 


Colleges. It consists of a series of eight samples of freehand lettering, arranged in 


er of increasing merit. It may be used in measuring the efhciency of a 
ient’s work in freel and lettering 
rence: Rugg, H. O. “A scale for measuring freehand lettering,” /ourna 
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fhe George Peabody Foundation has recently sponsored a movement 
full of promise for the tuture cultural and educational relations of 


America with foreign nations. This is no less than the 


International effective organization of all correspondence between 
Educational pupils studying modern foreign languages in Am« rican 
Correspondence schools and those similarly engaged in the schools of 
France, of Spain and South America, and of such other 

is as shall eventually be included. Hitherto suc h letter exchange. while 


value in individual instances, has been ephemeral, spasmodic, and 


ganized. It has not realized its full potentialities. The Peabody 
has set aside one of its buildings on the campus of the Peabody 
College for Teachers at Nashville as the national American office and has 


ted Dr. Alfred I. Roehm as national director. With the cooperation 
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